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TO OUR READERS. 


—>— 

Tue Season of the Year has now arrived 
when we invariably take the gladdening op- 
portunity to return to our readers our grate- 
ful thanks for the many favors we have 
received, and the increased patronage of 
the pubiic generally. Our little work has 
now stood the test of public scrutiny for 
five successive years--a fact unprecedented 
in any other work of this description. Our 
study has been to give a faithful report of 
the progress of the Drama generally, both 
as regards the revivals of the plays of our 
immortal Shakspeare, and the new prodnc- 
tions of our modern authors. We have 
done this, we hope, without favor or affec- 
tion, to any parties—either Author, Aetor, 
or Manager ; and we trust our criticisms 
have been such that we have not wounded 
the feelings of any. This determination we 
first set out upon, and so we intend to con- 
tinue for the future. We return to our 
many and valuable correspendents every 
kind wish for their productions, some of 
which we feel assured must have given to 
our readers great pleasure. 

Our next volume will be materially al- 
tered. It is our intention to use a smaller 
type, in order that each Number may con- 


tain twice the reading, without any EXTRA 
CHARGE, and will also enable us to give a 
greater scope for the introduction of valu- 
able articles from many correspondents, 
which at present we have been compelled 
to omit for want of room, 

The first Number in 1845 will contain a 
Memoir of Mr. W. C. Macready, written 
expressly for this work by a literary gentle- 
man, who is in possession of many facts re- 
specting the great Tragedian never before 
made public. 

In conclusion, every exertion will be used 
to give the first and most authentic infor- 
mation respecting the Drama and Music, 
of any publication which has yet been laid 
before the public. 








Che English Performances 
In PARIS. 

Paris, Dec. 2, passage vero Dodat. 

Your countrymen have at length 
arrived, and the ‘‘ judgement of Paris” 
will soon be promulgated. I sincere- 
ly hope that Monsieur Macready, and 
the ladies and gentlemen constituting 
the troupe of English performers will 
obtain that success which is due to so 
great an artist as Mr.. Macready, 
whose performances I witnessed with 
great pleasure when I was in London. 
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The Court and nobility take great in- 
terest in their proceedings ; and the 
King, who is not much of a play- 
goer, intends, | understand, assisting 
very frequently at the performances. 

I think the “ Lady of Lyons” wiil 
be the most attractive entertainment, 
as the plot involves a most interesting 
epoch in our history. Lord Byron's 
*“Werner” will also be much admir- 
ed, as his poems are exceedingly re- 
lished by our literati, I have to ac- 
quaint you, that the long talked-of 
opera of Marie Stuart, has been pro- 
duced at the Academie de Musique, 
with but indifferent success. Our Na- 
tional Opera has been very unfortu- 
nate of late, and has nothing but fai- 
lures to record; and this last work, 
I am sorry to say, will add another 
thorn to the disappointments of the 
lessee and the public. ‘The music is 
by Niedermeyer, and is pretty enough, 
but the instrumentation is bald and 
feeble. A new tenor, Gardoni, made 
his debut in this opera; his voice is 
delicious ; he is very young, and pre- 
sents a handsome appearance on the 
stage. He has much to learn as an 
actor, but his singing is really beauti- 
ful, and formed upon the purest of 
methods. I dare say you will have 
him in London, in the spring; and I 
advise Signor Mario to look to his 
laurels. 

Madame Staltz plays Maria Stuart, 
and Madame Dorus, Elizabeth.— 
Mdlle Nau, of whom your journal 
spoke in warm praise, gained much 
applause for the manner in which she 
executes some bravura passages.— 
The scenery, with the exception of 
a view of Calais, exhibiting the em- 
bareation of Queen Mary, and an ex- 
quisite painting of Loch Leven, by 
moonlight, is not particularly effec- 
tive, and the costumes, &c. appeared 
to me to have been worn threadbare 
by the “ Huguenots.’ ‘These end- 
less successions of failures will doubt- 
less end in our government placing 
the destinies of the Grand Opera in 
better hands, Your Mr. Bunn would 
jump with joy at having the controul 





of such a splendid theatre as ours, 
backed by £24,000, granted by. the 
government. 

T have to offer my, congratulations 
to Mr. Balfe for the success of his. new 
opera, and remain, 

Your humble servant, 
Aveuste DELAporTE, 





ON CONTEMPLATING MISS VAN- 
DENHOFF’s IMPERSONATION OF 
MRS. HALLER, IN “ THE STRAN- 
GER.” 

There is a picture traced by Guido’s hand— 

A tar-famed Magdalene—with speaking eyes 

= raining tears—uplifted glance--and 
ips 

Half open, as in prayer. I’ve turned away 

From faces that might beam perchance more 
bright, 

In careless loneliness, to look again, 

And yet once more upon that saddened brow, 

And gazing long have deemed at last ’t 
would speak ; 

So earnest—soul-lit and intense it grew :-- 

That gem in Guido’s wreath of glory lives 

In thee! the fair creation of his brain 

Doth breathe, and move, and speak—the 
very voice 

To tell the sorrows of the heart !--the one 

Sweet melody I longed to hear. And now 

I look upon the canvas, and I see 

The face of Guido’s Mary and thine own 

As they were onE! 





Why are Batty’s horses like gossipping 
women ?— Because they are ¢ail bearers, 

Why is Keeley on his large horse going 
towards Hyde Park from Charing Cross, 
like a person about to travel into a certain 
part of Yorkshire ?—Because he is going 
to the West, Riding. 


From the first time Rice jumped Jim 
Crow, in Old Kentuck, Sup to the present 
time, he has sung 69.000 verses in the 
United States, England, and Ireland; he 
turned about, three times to each verse, at 
the Bowery, he sang 100 verses seven and 
eight times a night; by multiplying 37,000 
by three, he has wheeled about and turned 
about 111,000 times. 


Exit.—Though no one can desire that 
the foreign dancers should be imitated, 
every one will allow that it would be better 
for the interests of the legitimate drama if 
they were taken off. 


THEATRES. 


Drury-Lang.—A very full house 
greeted the benefit of the talented 
composer of the ‘‘ Bohemian, Girl,”’ 
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and “Daughter of St. Mark,” on 
Saturday night. At the conclusion 
of ‘the opera, Mr. Bunn entered, con- 
diicting Mr. Balfe. The lessee ad- 
dressed the house to the following 
effect :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I was appre- 
hensive, when the subject which is to form 
so interesting a feature in this night’s enter- 
tainments, first came under consideration, 
that it would not be altogether proper to 
bring it before the public in the manncr 
proposed en that occasion, I therefore 
hesitated a moment as to the part that I 
should take in the matter; but recollecting 
that it was I who first introduced my talent- 
ed friend to the stage, I thought that it was 
only just that I should participate in the 
present ovation. The favor which was 
freely conceded to him on his first introduc- 
tion to the public, I am happy to say still 
continues to be manifested for him ; and it 
is with pleasure that I add, that the spells 
of his enchantment yet hold their accus- 
tomed sway over the hearts of every au- 
dience. A body of his admirers, including 
a large portion of the general public, having 
determined on presenting him with a testi- 
monial in honor and remembrance of the 
hundredth representation of the Bohemian 
Girl, this, the night on which he takes his 
benefit at your hands, is deemed the most 
And while I 
most gratefully and cordially thank you for 
all the kindness with which you have viewed 


fitting time to offer it to him. 


my own humble share in that opera, I as- 
sure you that no one can feel more heartfelt 
gratification than I do in being the medium 
of introducing to you in person my excellent 
friend. He is now before you,—the receiver 
is in the presence of the giver,—and I shall 
* Leave him alone with his glory,’ 

to answer for himself. A task I have no 
doubt he will perform, not alone in a much 
better manner, but far more to your satisfac- 
tion than any other, person.” 

Here Mr. Bunn shook Mr. Balfe 


heartily by the hand and left the stage. 
The curtain then ascended, showing 





on a table the numerous articles of 
which the testimonial was composed. 
Mr. Balfe, at the conclusion of the 
cheering, said— 

€ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you, 
Iam placed by Mr. Bunn in a most awkward 
though a most enviable position, 1 haye 
had the honour of appearing before you as 
a composer. I hope I shall still have that 
honour several times more, I thank you 
from my heart, and allow me to say that I 
feel deeply the excessive honor you have 
conferred upon me on this and on every 
other occasion when I have presented my- 
self before you. I am sensible of the high 
favor you have accorded to me, and I trust 
that my future professional life shall be de- 
voted to an untiring effort to deserve your 
great bounty. Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
now take my leave of you for the present, 
thanking you heartily, and entertaining but 
one hope on earth—that of soon meeting 
you again under equally auspicious circum- 
stances,” 

The curtain descended amid a tu- 
mult of applause. 


The introduction of the “ Daughter 
of St. Mark” into society, has drawn 
together an immense number of ad- 
mirers,who flock to do homage to her 
numerous beauties, and supported, as 
the singer is, by her sister, the dancer 
a-Peri, it is not to be wondered at, 
that their united talents should fill the 
house. Miss Rainforth’s voice is sadly 
tried in singing every night; she has 
much improved in ‘the execution’ of 
the music since the first night, never- 
theless, her Jate exertions and’ fair 
share of success, will not shake the 
opinion we then entertained that the 
character and the music are both 
totally unfit for the display of her 
abilities ; the constant strain upom her 
voice is painful to listen’ to, still every 
praise is due to the lady for the good 
will and artistic skill which’ she’ ex- 
hibits. Harrison sings remarkably 
well, and acts too with miuch ‘spirit, 


the music has been written to show \ 


off the beauty of his voice, which is 
best in the upper notes. Borrani 
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having acquired more confidence,sings 
with more firmness, we consider that 
he has made extraordinary strides in 
his profession, snd that he is capable 
of greater things than persons imagine 
There is earnestness of purpose, and 
a “devil” about him, if we may so 
express ourselves, that will always 
carry him triumphantly through any 
character. Mdlle. Plunkett has been 
exhibiting her pas in the Peri; 
after so admirable a dancer as Car- 
lotta Grisi, a comparison between the 
two ladies becomes obvious. Mdlle. 
Plunkett is a lively, playful dancer, 
and the ballet being in itself a pretty 
entertairment of the kind, with new 
and catching music, it has proved a 
most excellent afterpiece. The pan- 
tomime will be of a novel and peculiar 
description, and will include the talent 
of Wieland, 'T. Mathews, Howell and 
W. H. Payne. 

Covent Garpen.— Our pen weeps 
with sorrow at bidding Mons. Jullien 
farewell. A few more drops from 
our editorial inkstand, devoted to his 
memory, and the painful task will be 
over. There are so many remi- 
niscences of pure enjoyment, of 
strains of harmony touching our heart- 
strings, of pleasurable sensations of 
melodies creeping into our brain, 
stamping imperishable impressions 
there, that we do feel an anguish 
when the Concerts are at an end.— 
Certain are we that there are many 
who feel like ourselves, and whose 
mnsical taste has been cultivated by 
the music so exquisitely performed. 
The lover of classic music has been 
able to revel through the pastoral 
beauties of Beethoven—the contra- 
puntist has had the ingenious score of 
Spohr, to delight his senses and mu- 
sical lore—the ‘* million,” the lovers 
of light, pleasing, and volatile har- 
monies, have had quadrilles, waltzes, 
and polkas innumerable, and per- 
formed with a zest and spirit which 
Jullien alone can conduct. We have 
often been accused of awarding this 
gentleman too much praise. We do 
not imagine that we have given more 
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than is his dae. Let' the public, who 
have crammed the’ theatre to reple- 
tion, every night, be the’ best) judges 
of proving their admiration’ of his 
talents, Is he not the most spirited, 
the most enterprising of caterers of 
public amusement?—Is not more 
than every promise made by hiin'ful- 
filied ?—Has he not conjugated toge- 
ther the most magnificent orchestra 
in Europe—and added to it this sea- 
son the most celebrated violinist 
(Sivori) in existence, who has not 
thought it beneath his dignity to enrol 
himself under M. Jullien’s banner, 
and play before shilling audiences.— 
There must be great tact, infinite 
amenity of manner, to produce so 
much harmony, added to an intuitive 
acquaintance with the caprices and 
whims of every individual performer, 
so as to obviate any feeling of envy 
or jealousy in those for whom prefer- 
ence has been shewn, in bringing them 
more frequently before the notice of 
the public. This last week has been 
characterised by the performance 
of Sivori in two favorite morceaux 
every evening, in addition to all the 
favourite novelties of the season.— 
We cannot conclude without express- 
ing a hope that the clever and spirited 
conductor will be able to find another 
temple which he may devote to music. 
There can be no doubt that crowds 
will follow him; and that wherever 
he may rest his bones, there will be 
in London, not a pilgrimage to 
Mecca—but to Jullien’s. 

Ciry or Lonpon.—Ossy and Vin- 
cent are doing the domestic here, un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Cockerton.— 
The “ Mysterious Stranger,” and all 
the Victoria melo-dramas are being 
enacted for the delight of the people 
of Bishopsgate, who unfortunately 
seem to take but little interest in the 
nightly sufferings of the ‘heroine of 
domestic drama, 

HayMarker.-- A new comic drama 
under the title of “ Somebody Else,” 
and written by Mr. Planehe;’ was 
produced on ‘Thursday Jasty'! ‘It is 
evidently written for the sole*purpose 
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of displaying Madame Vestris to the 
greatest, adyantage, The great fault 
iscthe plot, which is as old as Adam, 
what every ong has seen for the last 
ten , years--Charley and Madame 
billing, and, cooing to. the Olympic 
tune. .Bouricault’s new comedy of 
“Old Heads. and Young Hearts,” 
still draws good houses. ‘The plot is 
nearly as complicated as that of the 
‘« Siren,” and its developement must 
be seen to be understood. We shall 
therefore take the characters in the 
order in which they appear. Little- 
ton Coke, a young barrister without 
either a brief or discretion, and conse- 
quently in debt, was very well played 
by Mr. Charles Matthews. Mr. 
Buckstone, as Mr. Littleton Coke’s 
servant, Bob, exhibited much quaint 
humour and peculiarity of style. Zom 
Coke, the brother, by Mr. Webster, 
as a piece of genuine acting, is thegem 
of the comedy: it is true to nature— 
quiet yet powerful—the deep pathos 
with which some parts are delivered, 
completely concealing the art. Mr. 
Farren, the country clergyman, and 
former tutor of the brothers, Coke, 
played with a mixture of simplicity 
and strong affection for the reconcilia- 
tion of his two pupils; this told with 
great effect on the audience. The 
sudden transition from boisterous 
laughter to the weeping of a broken- 
hearted old man, inthe last scene, was 
a master-piece of acting. Mr. Strick- 
land, as Colonel Rocket, an East In- 
dian fire-eater, was rich, excellent, 
and full of character. Lord Charles 
Roebuck, by Mr. Holl, was a respect- 
able performance ; but this gentle- 
man, to succeed in such parts, should 
put-himself under the drill-sergeant, 
the fencing-master, and the dancing- 
master—a little of the “ paw this and 
paw the other,” as our facetious friend 
Bob Acre says, would not do his legs 
any harm. Mr. Tilbury’s Earl of 
Pompion was no disgrace to the peer- 
age, . His pompous pride at having a 
relation who fought at the Battle of 
Hastings, was aclever satire upon 
pexsons. paying a tax for armorial 
bearings, shewing the rest of the world 
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how inferior they are to their ances- 
tors, who won them. Mrs. W. Clif- 
ford, Madame Vestiis, and MissJulia 
Bennet, were lady-like, and played 
their respective parts well. The in- 
terview between Madame Vestris and 
Mr. Webster is particularly deserving 
of praise. The scenery is excellent 
for the Haymarket. 





BEN JONSON’S 
“ MASQUE OF QUEENS.” 


—. 


{Concluded from our last. ] 


We may premise that the purpose, 
or moral, of the “‘ Masque of Queens” 
is to display the triumph of Fame 
over Calumny and Suspicion; and 
the masquers represent the female 
worthies and queens—and hence the 
title of the piece—who have distin- 
guished themselves by their actions, 
and have received the meed of their 


virtues at the hands of the olden 
bards. 


The Masque opens with an incan- 
tation of witches, who make their ap- 
pearance from the jaws of Orcus:— 


Heg. Sisters, stay, we want our dame; 
Call upon her by her name, 
And the charm we used to say; 
That she quickly answer it, and come away. 
Charm. Dame, dame! the watch is set; 
Quickly come, we all are met--- 
From the lakes and from the fens, 
From the rocks and from the dens, 
From the woods and from the waves, 
From the churcbyards, from the graves, 
From the dungeon, from the tree, 
That they die on, here are we! 
Comes she not yet? 
Strike another heat. 
2Charm. The weather is fair the wind is good, 
Up dame, on your horse of woud ; 
Or else tuck up your gray frock, 
And saddle your goat, or your green cock, 
And make his bridle a bottom of thread. 
To roll up how many miles you have rid. 
Quickly come away, 
For we ail stay. 
Nor get! nay, then, 
We'll try her again. 
3 Soom The ow) is abroad, the bat and the 
t 


And so is the cat-a-rmountain, 

The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, 

And the frog peeps out o’er the fountain. 

The dogs they do bay, and the timbrels play, 
The spindle is now a turning : 

The moon it is red, and the stars are fled, 

But all the sky is a burning: 

The ditch is made, and our nails the spade, 
With pictures full, of wax and of wool : 
Their livers I stick, with needles quick : 
There lacks but the blood, tomake up the flood. 
Quickly, dame, then bring your part in, 

Spur, spur, upou little Martin, 

Merrily, merrily, make him sail, 

A worm in his mouth, and a thorn in his tail, 
Fire above and fire below, : 
With a whip in your hand, to make him go,” 
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Thus summoned, the dame makes 
her appearance, and replies to the in- 
cantations of the hags, in some pow- 
erfil verses, from which we make the 
following extract :—~— 


Dame. Join now our hearts, we faithful opposites, 
To Fame and Glory. Let not these bright nights 
Of honor blaze, thus to offend our eyes: 

Show ourselyce truly envious, and let rise 

Our wonted rages. Do what may beseem 

Such names and natnres: Virtue else will deem 
Our powers decreased, and think us banish’d earth 
Noless than heaven. All her antique birth, 

As Justice, Faith, she willrestore; and, bold 
Upon our sloth, retrieve her Age of Gold, 

We must not let our native manners thus 
Corrupt with ease. II! lives not but in us. 

1 hate to see these fruits of a soft peace, 

And curse the piety gives it such increase. 

Let us disturb it then, and blast the light; 

Mix hell with heaven, and make Nature fight 
Within herself; loose the whole hinge of things; 
And cause the ends run back into their springs; 
And cause the ends run back into their springs. 


After an interrogation, on the part 
of the dame as to the occupations in 
which these venerable hags have been 
engaged, the invocation proceeds. 

The necessarily limited space of 
paper like this precludes our extract- 
ing from the subsequent invocations, 
every passage—and they are indeed 
numerous—of beauty and _ polished 
taste which is to be found there.— 
With, therefore, the brief remark that 
throughout the active production, the 
rhythm is perfect, and admirably 
adapted to the scene and sentiment, 
we proceed at once to quote the en- 
try of the main masque, as described 
by himself. The witches, failing in 
the success of their incantations, “with 
a sudden and strange music, fell into 
a magical dance, full of preposterous 
change and gesticulation. In the heat 
of their dance, on a sudden was heard 
a sound of loud music, as if many 
instruments had made one blast ; with 
which not only the hags themselves, 
but the hell into which they ran, quite 
vanished, and the whole face of the 
scene altered, scarce suffering the 
memory of such a thing; but in the 
place of it appeared a glorious and 
magnificent building, figuring the 
House of Fame, in the top of which 
were discovered the twelve masquers, 
sitting upon a throne triumphal, erect- 
ed in form of a pyramid, and circled 
with all store of fight. From whom 
a person by this time descended, in 
the furniture of Perseus, and express- 





ing heroic and masculine vittue, began 
to speak. woh 

The speech of Perseus 'is'sonorous 
and masculine im versification, and an 
excellent specimen: ofthe diction of 
Jonson, which ‘not’ ‘unfrequently rises 
to a tragic sublimity, seldom’ surpass- 
ed by Shakspeare himself. 

The masque concludes with a tri- 
umphal entry, in chariots drawn by 
eagles, griffins, ‘and’ lions, preceded 
by Fame, the hags being drawn in as 
captives. ‘To this “succeeded “the 
dances, arranged by Hierome Herne, 
and the music, composed by Ferra- 
bosco. As a specimen of Jonson’s 
taste we subjoin the last song. 

Who, Virtue, can thy power forget, 

That sees thee live triumphant yet? 

Th’ Assyrian pomp, the Persian pride, 

Greek’s glory and the Romans dy’d; 

And who yet imitate 

Their noises tarry the same fate, 

Force greatness all the glorious ways 

You can, it soon decays ; 

But so good Fame shall never ; 

Her triumphs, as their causes, are for ever. 

Some conception of the splendour 
with which the ‘‘ Masque of Queens” 
was produced at the court of the, —-, 
as some designate him-—‘ pedantic, 
the tasteless James,’ may be formed 
from an enumeration of the names. of 
the presenters, many of which are en- 
rolled upon the page of history ; and 
that one (the Countess of Essex),with 
too scandalous a notoriety. The pre- 
senters were the Queen, the Count- 
esses of Arundel, Derby, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Essex, and Montgomery, 
Ladies Elizabeth Guilford, Anne 
Winter, Lady Windsor, and J.ady 
Anne Clifford, the flowers of English 
beauty and rank, 

The pains bestowed upon the pro- 
priety of the mise en scene may be, 
readily imagined, when we are in- 
formed, upon the authority of the poet 
himself, that their very attire was only 
adopted after a very laborious inves- 
tigation of ancient and_ late writers, 
and was devised and modelled by the 
celebrated Inigo Jones... ..,)/ |, 4} 

The description. of the; scene, which 
was also the, design of Inigo... Jones, 
may interest the curious jn such mat- 
ters. “ The lower a Bi of the 
temple were the statues of the most 
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excellent poets.. The upper, the he- 
roes of old,. whieh» statues .were of 
massy gold. Between the pillars, in 
brass, heightened.by silver, were de- 
signs of land and sea-fights, triumphs, 
&c. Above wereiseated the masquers, 
over whose heads the figures of Honor 
and, Virtue composed, an arch, The 
friezes were filled with divers colored 
lights, as emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
&e. ‘the reflex of which, with the 
lights placed in the eoncave, upon the 
masquers’ habits, was full of glory.” 


Countrp Theatres, 








Barnstipig.—-The amateur per- 
formance at our theatre,for the benefit 
of the North Devon Infirmary, was 
attended by the largest and most 
fashionable audience ever witnessed 
within its walls. The characters in 
the “ Merchant of Venice” were ad- 
mirably sustained, and the repetition 
of it is anticipated with the greatest 
possible satisfaction. Independent of 
the novelty attending this proceeding 
the spirit which has awakened it en- 
titles the gentlemen who composed 
the corps dramatique on the occasion 
to the most ungqnalified approbation, 
for the laudable zeal they have evinced 
in promoting the ‘objects of a society 
which confers such immense benefits 
on the working classes. The charac- 
ter of Shylock was forcibly pourtrayed 
by Mr. Pinkett, his reading is exceed- 
ingly correct,and his acting,throughout 
the arduous part, would have done 
credit to an experienced performer. 
Antonio, the merchant, found a good 
representative in Mr. C. Cutcliffe, his 
easy and placid manner, formed a 
happy contrast to the ferocious bearing 
of the malignant Jew. Mr. Bencraft 
performed the part of the Duke of 
Venice with becoming dignity, and 
Bassanio, the merchant’s friend, lost 
nothing in the hands of Mr. E. Palmer, 
who has an exceedingly handsome 
figure, his dress, together with that of 
Mr. J. Marshall, was truly elegant. 
Salarino was ably pérsonated by Mr. 
J. R. Chanter, he dtessed the charac- 
ter well, and gave it ¢onsiderable stage 
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effect. Mr, N. Lee made a very good 
Old Gobbo, and Launcelot Gobbo was 
enacted by Mr. L. Beneraft, in a style 
so humourous as would have done no 
discredit to some of the first low 
comedians of the day. ‘The female 
characters were supported by the 
ladies of Mr. Davis’s company, It 
is needless to say that Mrs. Garner's 
Portia was a fine piece of acting; 
Nerissa and Jessica were well sustain- 
ed by Misses Addison and 'Thackray. 

Birmincuam.—The performances 
this week will present a succession of 
operas and musical pieces of a lighter 
construction, in which the veteran 
vocalist, Mr. Braham, assisted by his 
sons Mr. Charles Braham, and Mr, 
Hamilton Braham, will sustain the 
prominent parts. A considerable 
period has elapsed since Mr. Braham 
appeared on these boards, but we 
understand, from the unanimous opinion 
of all who have lately heard him, that 
his songs are still given in a style of 
excellence equal to his best efforts in 
former years. 

Newport, Wales.— The flow of 
merriment this week at this little 
winter snuggery, continues unabated. 
Last Saturday evening the tragedy of 
** George Barnwell” was performed, 
a practical lesson for the ‘ prentice 
hands’ of the town, and which wiser 
heads might take a hint from, The 
efforts of Messrs. Angel and Artaud 
to promote a theatrical taste in the 
town, are deserving of commendation 
and support, and there is no doubt 
but that the courteous and unremit- 
ting assiduity of these gentlemen will 
be appreciated. 

Giascow. Theatre Royal, Adelphi. 
—We had the pleasure, on Wednesday 
last, to witness the performance of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Julius 
Cesar,” at this theatre, and we have 
now the satisfaction of reporting that 
the play was most respectably sup- 
ported throughout, With the perform- 
ance, however, of particular actors in 
the tragedy, we were too well pleased 
to pass them over with this general 
commendation, Sooth to say, we have 
seldom, if ever, seen the three princi- 
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pal characters done greater justice to 
—in the plain common sense way.— 
There was no “ mouthing” or tearing 
of the parts to “ very rags, to split the 
ears of the groundlings,” on the con- 
trary, the arduous parts of Brutus, 
(by Mr. Cathcart) Cassius, (by Mr. 
J. Johnstone) ard Mark Antony, (by 
Mr. Lyon), were excellently personi- 
fied, and did very great credit indeed 
to the talents of these gentlemen. The 
part of Portia, by Miss Rosina Saker, 
was also very creditably performed. 


CHIT. CHA. 


On Saturday last Madame Vestris sent a 
hasty message to Mr. Webster, stating she 
was unwell, and requested he would substi- 
tute some other play instead of the new 
comedy. The manager refused to substi- 
tute any other play, and Madam finding 
some other lady would be put in her cha- 
raeter, immediately wrote back to say she 
wonld endeavour to attend the performance. 
However, Miss Woolgar had been applied 
to, and studied the part, at a very short no- 
tice, and got through it with great eclat.-— 
Madame finding the young lady had made 
a hit, was quite well enough to resume her 
performance on Monday. 

The Euterpeon Society have announced 
their second grand concert at the British 
School Room, Denmark-terrace, to take 
place on the 23d of December ; the enter- 
tainments will consist of the “ Messiah,” 
&e. 

Mrs. Newton (late Miss Ward) is adver- 
tised to sing in the “ Messiah” at Den- 
mark-terrace School Room. on Monday 
week. 


ODE TO JAMES SHERIDAN 
KNOWLES. 
O Sun most bright ! how far thou shin’st 
From out the dimmed records of the 
stage ! 
Like some green spot amid the desert 
waste, 
How fresh thou show’st to this poor sul- 
lied age ! 
Not thine the love-sick phrase, or set round 
speech, 
That slowly vents itself in measured 
whine, 
But good, sound, sterling ore, that comes 
All sparkling from thy genius’ boundless 
mine, 








Who hath not sympathised with Julia's 
griefs, 
Or wept with Marian o’er her crowded 
woes ? 
Who hath not read fond Lydia’s virtuous 
love, 
Oa mcurn’d for Helen’s keen desertless 
throes ? 
Nor these alone and yet thy worth 
With such unfeigned modesty’s com- 
bined ! 
It cannot else but fling with liberal hand, 
Fresh laurels on thy vast unspotted 
mind! 








To Corresponderts. 


~~ -- 

H. H.—Acis and Galatea was produced by 
Macready at Drury Lane, 1843. 

M. B.—The Ravel Family first appeared at 
Vauxhall in 1836. 

Jutret~.Is informed, the play of the Lady 
of Lyons, was produced at Covent Gar- 
den, in 1838, by Mr. Macready. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 
’ 
AGNIFICENT ADDITION. 
George I., in the full Robes of the Thistle ; 

George II. in the Robes of the Garter; George III. 
in those of St. Patrick ; the Duke of Kent in those 
of the Bath—being the national orders of the House 
of Brunswick; the Group in honor of the Duke of 
Wellirgton; the Robes of George the Fourth 
restored to their original beauty; the relics of 
of Napoleon: R. Cobden, Esq.,; Tom Thumb.— 

** This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that itis a matter of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”--- Times. 

MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WORK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Admittance Is. second Room 6:!.; open from 11 
till 4, and from 7 till 10. Music every evening 


IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& 











c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“* Under such instructors as Mr. Smart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘© We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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